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This  History  is  dedicated  to  the  many  who  have 
helped  me  in  my  search  for  information.  They  will 
have  to  remain  nameless  for  fear  of  slighting  anyone 
who  should  be  mentioned,  but  who  is  overlooked  in  the 
rush  to  get  it  ready.  However,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  Winifred  A.  T.  Bogle,  B.A., 
and  S.  Allyn  Peck,  B.A.,  M.S.,  have  given  me. 


PREFACE 


I  would  like  to  say  that  four  or  five  years  ago  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  history  of  Watch  Hill;  so  I  started  collecting  data  of  all 
kinds.  I  spent  many  long  hours  in  town  clerks’  offices  searching  the 
records  for  deeds,  wills,  births,  and  in  fact  I  looked  for  everything  except 
the  kitchen  stove.  I  have  made  transcripts  of  a  great  many  deeds  and 
wills.  I  have  gone  through  many  family  genealogies  at  the  Library  in 
Westerly,  and  at  the  Forty-second  Street  Library  in  New  York.  And 
with  all  of  that,  I  had  planned  to  spend  as  many  more  years  in  my 
hunt,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Rhode  Island,  this 
year,  my  hand  has  been  forced  and  I  have  had  to  write  this  history.  It 
is  far  from  complete,  but  will  in  a  measure  go  to  show  what  has  been 
happening  here  down  through  the  years.  Perhaps  some  of  it  may  be 
wrong,  for  I  have  had  little  or  no  time  to  check  it  properly.  If  any 
errors  are  spotted,  I  would  be  more  than  thankful  to  hear  of  them.  (I 
probably  will.) 

If  this  history  has  been  of  the  least  bit  of  interest  I  will  feel  more 
than  fully  repaid  for  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  its  writing. 


Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 
May  7th,  1936. 


—REGINALD  E.  PECK. 
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EARLY  LAND  HOLDERS 
OF  WATCH  HILL 

By  REGINALD  E.  PECK 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  land  holders  of  Watch  Hill  it  would 
not  be  remiss  to  begin  with  the  aborigines,  the  Indians.  When  the 
white  man  first  came  to  these  shores  the  comparatively  mild  and  quiet 
Niantics  held  sway  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  Weekapaug 
(Charlestown)  and  reaching  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  inland. 

In  the  olden  days  when  an  Indian’s  supplies  ran  low  he  went 
a-raiding  and  if  his  neighbor  was  caught  off  guard  he  was  plumb  out 
of  luck.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Montauks  (located  at  Montauk 
Point)  discovered  that  such  a  condition  was  about  to  become  a  reality, 
so  picking  an  evening  during  a  late  Indian  Summer  they  shoved  off 
from  Montauk  Point  in  their  war  canoes  and  headed  for  the  Hill.  As 
the  story  goes  it  seems  that  the  Niantics  had  a  similar  raid  under  way, 
but  a  favorable  moon  disclosed  the  approaching  foe.  The  expedition 
was  at  once  abandoned,  and  a  reception  committee  was  formed  and 
placed  in  ambush  which,  when  sprung,  wiped  the  Montauk  raiders  out 
almost  to  a  man. 

In  1632  the  warlike  Pequots  descended  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  found  the  Niantics  an  easy  prey  to  their  ruth¬ 
less  warfare.  Thus  were  the  Niantics  reduced  in  numbers  and  divided 
into  two  small  tribes,  a  Western  tribe  and  an  Eastern  tribe.  The 
Eastern  tribe  settled  between  the  Pawcatuck  River  and  "Weekapaug. 
They  later  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Narragansett  Indians, 
but  the  allies  were  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  for  the  Pequots  soon  drove 
ten  miles  into  this  Niantic  territory.  This  was  getting  too  close  to  the 
English  settlements  for  comfort;  so  Captain  John  Mason  with  his  mere 
handful  of  white  soldiers  and  a  large  supporting  force  of  Indians  was 
sent  against  the  powerful  Pequots.  The  Allies  made  a  forced  march 
across  Rhode  Island,  and,  with  an  early  morning  surprise  attack  at 
Mystic  in  1637,  forever  crushed  the  power  of  the  mighty  Pequots.  Very 
few  of  the  Pequot  warriors  survived  this  battle. 

As  a  result  of  this  battle  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  laid  claim 
to  all  of  the  land  between  it  and  the  Pequot  River,  now  the  Thames,  by 
right  of  conquest.  Connecticut  Colony  disputed  her  right,  as  she  claimed 
the  land  by  reason  of  her  charter.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  and  some  arrests  took  place.  Later,  when  Rhode  Island 
came  into  being,  the  dispute  was  carried  on  for  many  years  between  Con- 
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necticut  and  Rhode  Island  until  the  boundary  line  was  set  as  it  is  today, 
the  very  same  line  that  Rhode  Island  originally  claimed. 

It  might  be  said  at  this  time  that  the  place  was  always  known  by 
the  English  as  Watch  Hill.  I  believe  that  the  Dutch  on  their  early  maps 
called  Watch  Hill,  “East  Point,”  and  the  Pawcatuck  River,  “East 
River.”  As  early  as  1675  the  name,  Watch  Hill,  is  mentioned  in  Con¬ 
necticut  Records,  and  perhaps  earlier.  During  all  the  early  wars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Colonial  records,  a  watch  was  maintained  on  “Watch”  hill, 
ready  to  light  a  beacon  fire  in  case  an  enemy  was  sighted.  And  perhaps 
before  the  white  man  came  the  Indians  used  “Watch”  hill,  or  “High 
Bank”  as  it  is  locally  called,  now  the  site  of  Mrs.  Snowden’s  mansion, 
to  watch  for  the  coming  of  raiders,  or  to  spot  the  movements  of  schools 
of  fish. 

During  the  Revolution  it  is  said  that  a  large  blackman  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  British  here  and  taken  to  Fisher’s  Island,  whence  he 
escaped  by  swimming  out  into  the  tide,  floating  with  the  current  to  a 
position  opposite  the  Hill,  and  swimming  from  there  to  the  shore. 
During  the  bombardment  of  Stonington  by  a  British  fleet  in  1814,  a 
company  of  Westerly  militia  was  standing-bv  at  the  Hill  to  repel  any 
attempt  at  landing.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time 
Napatree  Point  was  very  thickly  wooded  and  more  than  twice  its  present 
width. 

And,  also,  through  the  years  Watch  Hill  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  shipwrecks,  among  which  was  the  much  talked  of  and  ill-fated 
steamer  Metis,  whose  hull  sank  off  Fisher’s  Island  and  whose  upper- 
works  were  carried  by  the  current  around  to  the  East  Beach. 

The  stage  being  set,  it  is  now  proper  and  fitting  that  I  introduce 
the  reader,  or  the  listener,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pioneer  land 
holder,  Captain  Daniel  Gookin,  later  a  Major  General,  of  Cambridge. 
Captain  Gookin  came  of  a  noble  Irish  family;  he  first  landed  at  what 
is  now  Newport  News,  and  later  he  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  served 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  in  many  ways.  In  those  early  days  of  our 
country  money  was  scarce  and  high  paying  government  jobs  few  and 
far  between;  so  worthy  sons  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  land  by  a 
benevolent  General  Court.  How  little  the  government  has  changed 
in  three  hundred  years!  After  the  Captain  had  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  some  reward  for  his  work,  they,  at  a  meeting  held  May  15, 
1657,  voted  that  he  be  granted  500  acres  for  “publick  service  donne”; 
and  later  at  a  meeting  held  October  23,  of  the  same  year,  the  Court 
ordered  Capt.  George  Dennison  to  lay  out  “500  ackes  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place  on  the  eastermost  side  of  Pequot  Riuer.”  During  the 
next  spring,  May  26,  1658,  Capt.  Dennison  reported  that  he  had  laid 
out  “five  hundred  acres  of  land,  being  bounded  on  the  West  wtb 
Poquatucke  Riuer,  on  ye  south  wth  the  Sound,  on  the  east  wt  Thomas 
Prentice,  &  on  the  north  wth  the  wilderness.”  During  1662  Capt. 
Gookin  built  a  dwelling  house  here  for  his  tenant,  Thait  Strickland. 
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When  Gookin.sold  his  grant  to  Symon  Lynde,  the  deed  mentions 
“our  farme  and  housing  thereon  (being  a  neck  of  land)  Sittuate  lying 
&  being  in  the  Pequitt  Cuntcry  on  Pawcutuck  River.”  This  deed  was 
dated  February  6,  1671/2  and  was  recorded  at  Boston  among  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Deeds. 

Mr.  Lynde  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  resided  for  some  few 
years  in  Holland  before  migrating  to  Boston.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  language  made  him  of  great  use  to  the  Colony  in  its  relations 
with  the  Dutch  settlers  to  the  West’ard. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  laid  claim 
to  most  of  what  is  today  the  Western  part  of  Rhode  Island.  On  May 
14,  1674,  however,  the  General  Court  held  at  Hartford  confirmed  to 
Symon  Lynde  the  500  acres  of  land  formerly  granted  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Court  to  Gookin,  and  after  giving  a  description  of  the  bounds 
the  Connecticut  Court  referred  to  the  place  as  Watch  Hill.  This 
grant  was  also  recorded  in  the  Stonington  records  on  the  nth  of  No¬ 
vember,  1677.  Mr.  Lynde  increased  his  holdings  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  acreage  from  Steven  Richardson,  “Tho.”  Bell,  both  of  Ston¬ 
ington,  and  others.  This  tract  he  gave  to  his  son  Nathaniel. 

When  Nathaniel  sold  to  Capt.  James  Pendleton,  the  deed  sets 
forth  that  Symon  Lynde,  after  the  purchase  of  several  former  grants, 
had  about  870  acres.  He  then  made  “some  settlements  and  improve¬ 
ments  thereto,  and  afterwards  was  ratified  and  confirmed  with  addi¬ 
tional  grants  that  made  up  the  1000  acres.”  This  was  the  estate  which 
was  transferred  to  Capt.  Pendleton  on  February  25,  1689.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  this  deed  it  assigns: — “missuges,  tenements, 
edifices,  buildings,  trees,  timber,  wood  and  underwood,  fields,  readings, 
pastures,  moores,  marshes,  swamps,  meadows,  ponds,  pooles,  beaches, 
river,  rivulets,  water-courses,  fishing,  fouling,  hawking,  and  all  other 
privileges.”  It  would  seem  that  the  only  rights  that  he  missed  were 
the  radio  rights  and  the  right  to  fly  over  the  land! 

Captain  James  Pendleton  was  born  in  England  about  1627.  He 
migrated  to  New  England  with  his  father,  Major  Brian  Pendleton. 
James  first  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  he  was  made  a  freeman 
in  1648.  Afterwards  he  lived  at  Sudbury.  Later  he  was  a  constable, 
and  after  that,  a  selectman  of  Portsmouth.  About  1673  he  came  to 
Westerly  to  look  over  land  on  the  East  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River 
that  his  father  had  purchased  for  him  from  John  Paine.  He  liked  this 
part  of  the  realm  so  well  that  he  made  arrangements  to  move  his  fam¬ 
ily  here.  This  tract  took  in  what  is  today  Avondale  and  a  wide  strip  of 
territory  running  across  the  neck  of  land  from  the  Pawcatuck  River  to 
the  Sea.  The  deed  to  this  property  was  signed  in  1675,  but  was  not 
recorded  until  1703  in  Westerly.  The  lateness  of  filing  this  deed  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  until  the  filing  date  it  was  anybody’s  guess  as 
to  which  colony  would  gain  control  over  this  section.  James  was  very 
active  in  town  affairs;  his  military  knowledge  was  of  great  use  to  the 
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town,  as  King  Philip’s  War  was  brewing.  Later,  when  it  did  break  out, 
he  served  his  town  well.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary  Palmer, 
and  secondly  to  Hannah  Goodenow,  who  survived  him.  By  his  first 
wife  there  were  three  children,  none  of  whom  settled  in  Westerly.  By 
his  second  wife  there  were  eight  children.  The  Northern  part  of  his 
farm  he  gave  to  Joseph,  one  of  his  sons,  the  middle  section  was  given 
to  Edmond,  another  son,  and  the  lower  portion,  known  as  Watch 
Hill,  went  to  his  daughter  Eleanor  and  his  son  Caleb. 

By  an  agreement  between  Capt.  James  Pendleton  and  Edmond 
Pendleton,  his  son,  on  the  one  part,  and  Joseph,  another  son,  on  the 
other  part,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  estate  and  to  lay  out  for  Joseph’s 
share,  and  Joseph  on  his  part  agreed  to  allow  a  driftway  and  always 
to  maintain  gates  or  bars  in  his  fence  so  as  to  permit  the  Captain  or 
Edmond,  or  assignees  to  pass  to  their  land.  This  agreement  was 
signed  January,  1699/1700;  so  I  would  feel  pretty  sure  in  saying 
that  at  that  time  Edmond  was  probably  in  possession  of  his  share  of 
the  farm,  and  that  the  Captain  still  resided  on  Watch  Hill.  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  his  house  occupied  a  site  located 
across  the  street  from  the  Plimpton  House  and  behind  the  Bay  View 
Apartments,  both  buildings  now  standing.  This  was  the  site  of  the 
old  Dickens  House,  which  was  demolished  in  1906. 

The  Captain’s  will  and  a  “sheduall”  thereto  were  entered  in  the 
Westerly  Town  Records  on  December  26,  1709.  In  his  will  he  speaks 
of  having  given  his  sons  Joseph  and  Edmond  their  share  of  his  farm 
that  he  had  purchased  from  Lynde.  He  willed  the  remainder  of  the 
farm  to  his  wife,  Hannah,  during  her  life  and  after  her  death  to  his 
son  Caleb  and  entailed  it  to  Caleb’s  eldest  son.  He  also  gave,  “One- 
half  of  my  now  dwelling  house  after  my  decease  during  her  naturall 
life”  to  his  wife.  In  the  “sheduall”  he  gives  to  his  daughter,  Eleanor, 
40  acres,  these  acres  being  taken  from  that  part  which  was  being  given 
to  Caleb,  stipulating,  however,  that  these  40  acres,  when  sold,  must 
be  sold  to  Caleb  or  assignees.  Another  change  was  that  upon  Caleb’s 
death  his  share  was  to  go  to  Caleb,  Junior,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
Caleb’s  eldest  son. 

The  Northern  boundary  of  Caleb’s  and  Eleanor’s  land  is  the 
same  line  that  we  today  call  the  Syndicate  Line,  a  straight  line  running 
from  Foster’s  Cove  to  the  Ocean. 

From  this  point  forward  I  will  only  report  on  the  doings  of  the 
land  holders  south  of  the  Syndicate  Line. 

At  some  earlier  period  a  good  grade  of  clay  had  been  discovered 
which  led  to  the  manufacturing  of  bricks.  This  was  carried  on  under 
the  hill  behind  the  old  schoolhouse  (now  occupied  by  the  Jane  Grey 
Stevenson  Shop).  At  this  time  the  pond  that  we  now  know  as  Ander¬ 
son’s  Pond  was  called  the  Brick  Hill  Pond.  This  pond  was  formerly 
twice  its  present  size,  reaching  farther  to  the  South  than  it  does  now. 
In  fact,  at  one  time,  Everett  Avenue  crossed  it  on  a  bridge.  Another 
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pond  located  still  farther  to  the  South,  but  now  filled  in,  was  called 
the  Clay  Hole  Pond.  Oldtimers  of  Watch  Hill  have  told  me  of 
finding  bits  of  bricks  on  this  site.  I  don’t  believe  that  this  industry 
long  survived,  as  none  of  the  later  deeds  refer  to  it  in  any  manner. 

Caleb  Pendleton  was  born  at  Portsmouth  and  came  to  the  Hill  as  a 
young  child.  He  grew  up  to  be  very  active  in  the  town  government, 
becoming  a  constable  and  later  a  councilman.  He  was  prosperous 
when  he  died  as  his  estate  would  show. 

By  September  1726  he  had  deeded  his  farm,  stock,  and  tools  to 
Caleb,  Junior,  in  accordance  with  his  father’s  will,  only  reserving  two 
horses  for  his  own  use.  In  turn  Caleb,  Junior  bound  himself  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  father  during  his  life.  He  also  agreed  to  take  care  of  any 
stock  that  his  grandmother  should  send  there. 

In  1731  Caleb,  Junior  bought  from  William  and  Sarah  Avery 
her  mother’s  share  of  the  old  farm,  this  being  the  40  acres.  Her 
mother,  Eleanor  Pendleton,  had  married  William  Walker,  and  it  was 
their  daughter  Sarah  whom  Lt.  William  Avery  took  as  his  second  wife. 
They  lived  at  or  near  North  Stonington. 

During  1734/5  Caleb,  Junior  sold  these  40  acres,  together  with 
20  acres  of  his  own,  to  Nathan  Randall.  About  four  years  later,  in 
1738,  Randall  sold  these  60  acres  to  Edmond  Pendleton,  Junior.  Na¬ 
than  Randall  was  born  in  Stonington,  became  a  freeman  of  Westerly 
in  1736,  and  farmed  at  Watch  Hill  until  about  1750,  when  he  moved 
to  Voluntown.  It  was  his  cousin,  Mary  Randall,  that  married  Caleb, 
Junior. 

Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Watch  Hill  belonged  to  Stoning¬ 
ton  churches.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  shorter 
and  easier  to  go  across  the  bay  than  to  ride  to  Westerly  on  horseback. 

In  1736  Caleb,  Junior  moved  to  Colchester,  after  selling  out  to 
Robert  Hannah  of  South  Kingstown.  Hannah  on  his  part  agreed  to 
maintain  forever  all  fences  between  his  land  and  land  to  the  North. 
Robert  Hannah  wasn’t  fated  to  enjoy  long  the  use  or  income  from  his 
Watch  Hill  estate,  as  he  died  about  1738.  Hannah  was  twice  married 
and  had  ten  children,  three  by  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife.  His  wife  and 
seven  girls  survived  him,  three  children  being  under  age.  As  he  died 
intestate,  it  was  decided  that  the  Watch  Hill  estate  should  be  divided 
among  his  children.  To  make  a  fair  division  a  partition  suit  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  September  of  1739  at  the  court  held  at  Kingston.  Hannah’s 
relict,  Elizabeth,  “withdrew  so  much  of  this  suit  as  relates  to  her 
three  wards,  Ruth,  Desire  &  Ann.”  The  Court  ordered  that  the 
Sheriff  “by  the  oaths  of  twelve  good  Sc  Lawfull  men  of  this  county 
make  partition  of  four  sevenths  of  the  lands  &  premises.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  this  partition  suit  it  says  in  part,  “Containing 
about  300  hundred  acres  with  two  dwelling  houses  and  a  brick  yard 
thereon.”  During  February  1740  the  Sheriff  reported  to  the  Court 
that  the  division  had  been  made,  and  that  William  Babcock,  surveyor, 
had  made  a  map  or  draft  of  the  division.  This  map  or  draft  had 
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been  filed  with  the  papers  in  the  case.  I  personally  have  looked  through 
the  papers  with  an  official  in  the  court  building  at  Kingston,  but 
the  draft  has  disappeared,  though  it  is  referred  to  in  a  deed  of  later 
date.  The  three-sevenths  section  left  in  the  hands  of  Hannah’s  relict 
was  later  divided  between  Ruth  (Hannah)  Wells  and  Desire  Hannah. 
As  no  provision  was  made  for  Ann  Hannah  I  presume  that  she  had 
died.  The  result  of  the  division  among  the  elder  daughters  was  as 
follows:  Lot  number  one  was  assigned  to  Nathaniel  Helme  by  right 
of  his  wife  Mary,  and  contained  about  19  acres;  lot  number  two  was 
assigned  to  Elizabeth  Hannah,  later  to  become  the  wife  of  John  Potter, 
and  contained  about  17  acres;  lot  number  three  was  assigned  to 
Tabitha,  who  died  in  1740,  and  contained  about  21  acres;  lot  number 
four  was  assigned  to  Catherine,  later  wife  of  Joseph  Holway,  and 
contained  about  69  acres  which  comprised  the  Nap  o’  Trees  section. 
Tabitha’s  21  acres  were  divided  among  Mary  Helme  and  Elizabeth 
and  Catherine  Hannah. 

In  1742  Edmond  Pendleton,  Junior,  sold  to  Isaac  Sheffield  the  60 
acres  that  he  purchased  from  Nathan  Randall  in  1738.  In  the 
Sheffield  genealogy  there  is  an  Isaac  Sheffield,  3rd,  who  married  a 
Freelove  Pendleton.  They  lived  in  Stonington  for  a  time,  afterwards 
moving  to  Warwick,  as  a  later  deed  would  show.  The  Pendleton 
genealogy  also  mentions  him. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  how  lots  numbered  one  and  four 
and  two-thirds  of  number  three  came  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Edmond 
Pendleton,  Junior,  but  possess  them  he  did,  for  in  1745  he  sold  them 
to  Isaac  Sheffield. 

Edmond  Pendleton,  Junior,  was  the  son  of  Edmond.  His  father 
gave  him  some  of  his  farm,  but  he  evidently  didn’t  take  to  farming,  as 
the  town  records  show  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  licensed  to  sell 
strong  drink;  so  I  take  it  that  he  was  an  inn-keeper.  He  moved  to 
Stratford,  Conn.,  where  he  died. 

In  1746  Joshua  Rathbun  deeded  to  Oliver  Steward  two  acres 
“where  my  house  now  stands.”  This  plot  is  the  land  where  now  stands 
the  Narragansett  House,  Bay  View  Apartments,  the  Homestead  Cot¬ 
tage,  so  called,  and  the  two  stucco  houses  of  John  Kebabian,  late  owner. 
Joshua  Rathbun,  the  sixth  generation  in  New  England,  was  born  in 
Stonington,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Rathbun  who  was 
born  at  Block  Island.  The  Reverend  settled  in  Stonington  on  the 
Point.  Joshua,  Junior  married  Dorcas  Wells,  who  was  a  sister  of 
James  Wells,  Junior,  who  had  married  Ruth  Hannah.  Perhaps  this 
relationship  might  be  the  explanation  of  how  Rathbun  came  to  be 
in  possession  of  these  two  acres,  as  I  am  unable  to  find  where  the  land 
was  deeded  to  him.  He  was  locally  called  “Joshua  of  the  windmill,” 
being  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  on  Stonington  Point. 

Oliver  Steward  was  married  to  Rebecca  Pendleton,  daughter  of 
Edmond  Pendleton,  and  a  sister  of  Edmond,  Junior.  They  probably 
resided  in  Stonington. 
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Two  years  later,  during  1748,  John  Potter,  who  had  married 
Elizabeth  Hannah,  sold  all  of  lot  number  two  and  a  third  of  lot  num¬ 
ber  three  to  Edmond  Pendleton,  Junior.  The  Potters  resided  in  South 
Kingstown,  where  he  was  a  “taylor.”  This  same  lot  was  sold  by 
Pendleton  in  1753  to  “Elisha  Willcocks  of  Strabery  Island,  New 
London  Co.,  Connecticut.”  Elisha  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward 
and  Thomasin  (Steven)  Willcocks.  He  was  born  in  1706  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  Mary  whose  last  name  is  unknown.  There  were  four  sons  and 
some  daughters  born  to  them.  Of  his  sons  we  are  interested  in  Edward 
and  Hezekiah,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 

1754  saw  a  big  deal  put  over  when  Capt.  Isaac  Sheffield,  now 
of  Warwick,  sold  to  Jonathan  Foster,  husbandman,  150  acres,  being 
“all  my  property  in  lands  at  Watch  Hill  in  Westerly.”  Jonathan 
Foster  was  born  June  8,  1715,  at  Attleboro,  Mass.  He  was  the  son 
of  Capt.  John  Foster  and  Margaret  Wares.  Jonathan  married  Anna 
Jenckes  and  they  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  were  boys.  A  few 
years  later  during  1756  Jonathan  Foster  bought  Steward’s  two  acres 
“with  a  house  thereon  standing” ;  so,  at  this  time,  Foster  owned  most  of 
Watch  Hill  south  of  the  Syndicate  Line,  excepting  the  58  acres  left  to 
the  younger  heirs  of  Robert  Hannah,  and  Elisha  Willcocks’  24  acres. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  account  of  sales  and  big  deals 
and  take  a  glance  at  a  tax  list  for  1757.  Elisha  Willcocks  is  taxed 
four  shillings  and  four  pence,  Jonathan  Foster  is  down  for  thirteen 
shillings,  and  James  Wells  gets  nicked  for  two  pounds,  two  shillings. 
And  I’ll  just  bet  that  they  kicked  just  as  much  about  taxes  being  too 
high  as  we  grumble  today! 

1758  saw  a  little  activity;  Desire  Hannah  of  South  Kingstown  and 
James  Wells,  Junior,  of  Hopkinton  exchanged  deeds  so  as  to  clear  up 
their  titles;  Elisha  Willcocks,  now  of  Westerly,  yeoman,  deeded  to  each 
of  his  sons,  Edward  “labourer,”  and  to  Hezekiah  “labourer,”  eight  acres 
from  his  24  acres  just  purchased  from  Pendleton,  Junior. 

The  next  year  Edward  Willcocks  deeded  his  eight  acres  to  Jon¬ 
athan  Foster,  and  this  deed  mentions  “a  dwelling  thereon  standing.” 
It  should  be  remembered  that  none  of  the  former  deeds  mentioned  a 
house  on  this  lot.  During  this  same  year  Elisha  gave  his  remaining 
eight  acres  to  Hezekiah. 

Things  went  along  quietly  until  1764  when  James  Wells,  Junior, 
sold  to  one  Peter  Burdick,  Junior,  of  Westerly,  his  lands  at  Watch 
Hill,  which  included  a  dwelling  house.  That  was  the  first  time  a 
house  had  been  mentioned  in  this  location.  Four  years  later,  in  1768, 
Burdick  sold  to  William  Griffith,  and  the  dwelling  house  is  still  men¬ 
tioned.  This  plot  contained  about  31  acres.  Three  years  later,  during 
1771,  Griffith  sold  to  Hezekiah  Willcocks  the  31  acres,  and  again 
the  dwelling  house  is  mentioned.  And  a  year  later  in  1772  Willcox 
(note  change  in  spelling  of  the  name)  sold  for  “160  Spanish  Milled 
Dollars”  15  acres  of  the  31  acres  to  Jonathan  Foster.  As  no  house 
is  mentioned  I  take  it  that  the  house  was  retained  by  Hezekiah.  These 
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15  acres  included  Watch  Hill  Point,  High  Bank,  and  the  low  land 
behind  A.  C.  Shinkle’s  cottage.  On  the  North  of  the  deeded  land, 
there  was  a  pond  called  the  “Clay  Hole  Pond.”  This  pond  was  located 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Ocean  House  Baseball  Field,  long  since  having 
been  filled  in. 

✓Ift  1768  Jonathan  Foster  deeded  to  his  son  Jonathan  Foster, 
Junior,  for  “goodwill  and  affection”  the  two  acres  that  the  senior 
Foster  had  purchased  from  Oliver  Steward  with  a  dwelling  house,  and 
other  land  not  in  Watch  Hill. 

In  the  census  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  taken  in  1774  we 
find  the  following  families  of  interest  to  the  Hill:  Jonathan  Foster, 
five  in  family;  Jonathan  Foster,  Junior,  six  in  family;  and  Hezekiah 
Wilcox  with  a  family  of  twelve. 

A  few  years  later  the  Revolution  broke  in  all  its  fury  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Field’s  “Revolutionary  Defences,”  during  May  1776  a  Coast 
Guard  was  established  at  Watch  Hill  and  before  the  close  of  this  year 
an  artillery  company  had  been  formed  in  Westerly.  At  the  same 
time  a  breastworks  was  thrown  up  at  Watch  Hill  to  protect  the 
gunners.  According  to  “Westerly  and  Its  Witnesses”  Oliver  Burdick 
was  to  be  paid  ten  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  house  as  a  guard-house, 
and  six  shillings  were  allowed  for  half  a  cord  of  fire  wood  for  the 
Watch  Hill  guard. 

During  a  northeast  gale  two  British  ships-of-the-line  were  caught 
off  Watch  Hill  by  the  storm.  H.  M.  S.  Cayenne  was  able  to  ride  out 
the  gale,  but  H.  M.  S.  Colondon  parted  her  cable  and  ran  aground 
off  Long  Island  on  a  point  that  now  bears  the  ship’s  name.  It  was 
said  that  Hezekiah  Wilcox  and  his  sons  secured  the  anchor  of  thq 
latter  ship.  ' 

One  of  the  Fosters  is  recorded  as  having  served  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  Jonathan,  Junior,  as 
his  father  was  rather  old,  having  been  born  in  1715. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  Foster  family  for  a  few  moments. 
Jonathan  Foster  as  I  have  informed  you  married  Anna  Jenckes  and 
they  had  the  following  children:  Anne,  born  in  1737,  and  married  to 
Amos  Pendleton;  Sarah,  born  in  1739,  and  married  to  Abel  Larkin; 
Molly,  born  in  1742,  and  married  to  Samuel  Berry;  Jonathan,  Junior, 
born  in  1745,  and  married  first  to  Sarah  Main,  secondly  to  Sarah 
Billings;  George  was  born  in  1755,  and  married  Thankful  Davis; 
Catherine,  the  only  child  to  be  born  at  Watch  Hill,  was  born  in 
1764  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  unmarried. 

Jonathan,  Junior  had  four  sons,  Jonathan  3rd,  Thomas,  Michael 
and  Dennison.  George  Foster  had  no  issue.  He  was  later  known  as 
“Daddy  Foster”  around  town. 

Both  of  the  Jonathan  Fosters  died  in  1781,  the  father  dying  first. 

I  quote  in  part  from  the  elder  Foster’s  will:  “Also  I  give  to  my 
sd  wife  Anne  the  Improvement  of  the  west  End  of  my  Dwelling 
House,  which  is  called  the  New  End  with  the  Cellar  under  the  same. 
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Also  the  Improvement  of  about  forty  Acres  of  land  of  my  homestead 
Farm.”  Item:  “I  give  to  my  Daughter  Catherine  the  Use  and  im¬ 
provement  of  my  Stow  Bedroom  Sc  the  west  Chamber  in  my  Dwelling 
House  Sc  Quarter  of  Cellar  under  the  west  part  of  sd  House  that  is 
to  say  that  if  sd  Daughter  Catherine  should  live  and  remain  a  Single 
woman.”  Item:  “I  Give  Sc  Demise  to  my  beloved  son  Jonathan  Foster 
the  westermost  part  of  my  homestead  farm  Called  Watch  hill  &  Nap 
of  Trees  being  part  Upland,  part  Beach,  Sc  part  Salt  Marsh.”  Item: 
“to  my  said  Son  George  Foster  all  the  Remainder  of  my  Homestead 
farm  which  I  have  not  heretofore  given  Away  with  the  House  <$c  Land 
on  sd  farm  given  in  improvement  to  my  Wife.” 

In  Junior’s  will,  item:  “Unto  my  well  Beloved  Wife  Sarah  the 
use  and  Profit  of  all  my  Land  Sc  Buildings  I  die  possessed  of.”  And  to 
each  of  his  sons  he  gives  “one  Quarter  part  of  all  my  Lands  Sc  Build¬ 
ings  I  Die  possessed  of.” 

During  1789  Hezekiah  Wilcox  deeded  to  Peleg  Wilcox,  one  of 
his  sons,  “Marriner”,  of  Westerly,  a  certain  lot  of  land  with  a  dwelling 
house.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  house  is  mentioned  as  being  at 
this  location.  The  plot  contained  about  half  an  acre.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  residence  of  the  late  Winslow  N.  York  and  it  was  situated 
somewhat  behind  the  present  Post  Office  building.  During  1807, 
“Samuel  Billings  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sc  my  wife 
Mehitabel  *  *  *  *  her  former  husband  Peleg  Willcox  Deceasd  re¬ 
leases  right  of  dower”  to  the  heirs  of  Peleg  Wilcox. 

The  first  United  States  Census  was  taken  during  1790  and  of 
interest  to  the  Hill  we  find  the  following  names:  George  Foster  with 
four,  Hezekiah  Wilcox  with  six,  and  Peleg  Wilcox  with  seven. 

In  1797  Sarah  Larkin,  Anna  Pendleton,  Molly  Berry,  their  re¬ 
spective  husbands,  and  George  Foster,  all  heirs  of  Jonathan  Foster, 
Senior,  deeded  to  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  Junior  that  land  which 
the  elder  Foster,  as  shown  by  his  will,  had  wished  his  son  to  have.  On 
the  very  same  day  the  sons  of  Jonathan  Foster,  Junior,  divided  this 
inheritance  between  them.  Thomas  received  the  Nap  of  Trees  sec¬ 
tion,  his  east  bounds  being  present  day  Bay  Street  and  the  approach  to 
the  Watch  Hill  dock.  He  also  reecived  three-quarters  of  the  land 
and  half  of  the  house  that  his  grandfather  purchased  from  Oliver 
Steward.  The  rest  of  the  land  to  the  East  of  Bay  Street  went  to 
Michael  and  Dennison,  also  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  land  and 
the  other  half  of  the  house.  It  was  said  that  this  part  of  the  farm  was 
very  hard  to  farm,  as  it  was  hilly,  stony,  and  quite  sandy,  tor  that 
reason  they  sold  their  share  to  their  uncle,  George  Foster,  in  1 79^- 
Michael  lived  in  North  Stonington  for  a  while,  before  moving  his 
family  to  Ohio. 

In  1798  Thomas  Foster  sold  his  two  pieces  to  Silas  Babcock. 
Quoting  this  deed  it  says:  “to  a  stub  Set  in  the  Ground  Southerly 
of  the  Center  of  sd  house  thence  Northerly  through  Said  house  as  the 
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Partition  Between  the  two  Wcsternest  Rooms  Runs  and  so  to  the 
first  mentioned  Bounds.” 

In  1800  Silas  Babcock  sold  to  Trustum  Dickens  of  Stonington 
the  acre  and  a  half  together  with  half  of  the  house.  During  1801 
Silas  Babcock  sold  the  Napatree  Point  section  to  James  and  Ezra 
Babcock.  They  held  it  until  1804  when  they  sold  to  Daniel  Babcock, 
and  it  was  during  the  same  year  that  he  sold  it  to  Joseph  Barber  of 
Westerly  and  Joseph  Congdon  of  Stonington. 

In  1802  Hezekiah  Wilcox  sold  to  Peleg  Barber,  gent.,  of  West¬ 
erly,  his  remaining  part  of  the  Wells  lot,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
a  dwelling  house. 

Sometime  earlier  Desire  Hannah,  who  you  will  no  doubt  remem¬ 
ber  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Hannah,  gave  her  27  acres  to  her 
niece,  Hannah  Wells,  who  was  a  daughter  of  James  Wells,  Junior, 
and  Ruth  (Hannah)  Wells.  In  the  meantime  Hannah  Wells  had 
married  Edward  Anthony  of  Warwick,  and  it  was  they  who  sold 
these  27  acres  to  Peleg  Barber  in  1805.  It  was  this  deed  that  referred 
to  the  old  draft  made  of  the  division  of  the  Robert  Hannah  estate. 

During  the  period  of  1806  to  18 10  it  was  with  four  different 
sales  that  Hezekiah  Wilcox  transferred  to  Trustum  Dickens  land 
totaling  17  acres.  The  last  plot  sold  contained  about  four  acres  and 
included  a  dwelling  house,  on  or  about  the  site  of  the  present  residence 
of  Wm.  H.  Peck.  Hezekiah  Wilcox  died  and  was  buried  at  Watch 
Hill  in  1819. 

On  May  3,  1806,  George  Foster  sold  Watch-  Hill  Point,  con¬ 
taining  about  four  acres,  to  William  Ellery,  superintendent  of  Light¬ 
house  Service,  United  States  of  America,  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
Just  one  day  previous  at  a  fneeting  held  in  Westerly  the  freemen  of 
the  town  voted  to  give  all  rights  and  interest  to  the  place  known  as 
Watch  Hill  Point  to  Rhode  Island,  so  that  the  state  in  turn  could  cede 
all  rights  and  interest  to  said  Point  to  the  Federal  Government,  reserv¬ 
ing,  however,  the  right  to  serve  papers  thereon. 

A  number  of  different  authors  have  placed  the  building  of  the 
lighthouse  anywhere  from  1802  to  1808.  However,  in  answer  to  my 
letter  the  superintendent  of  Lighthouses  informs  me  that  “Watch  Hill 
Lighthouse  was  originally  established  in  1807.”  This  building  was  of 
wood  and  shingle  construction,  having  been  built  by  Elisha  Woodward 
of  New  London.  The  light  was  supplied  by  a  bank  of  ten  lamps. 
There  was  also  a  one-story  house  for  the  keeper  and  his  family.  These 
structures  stood  for  some  fifty  years  before  being  replaced  by  the 
present  lighthouse  which  also  shelters  the  keeper  and  his  family.  This 
took  place  in  1858.  At  the  same  time,  the  point  was  built  up  with 
huge  granite  blocks  to  hold  the  land  which  was  being  slowly  eaten 
away  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  place  of  the  ten  lamps,  a  powerful 
lamp  fitted  with  a  fresnel  lens  was  installed.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
steady  white  light.  The  fog  horn  was  added  about  1908  or  1909. 
With  the  use  of  bright  electric  street  lights  it  became  increasingly 
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.harder  for  the  mariner. off  shore  to  be  able  to  discern  which  light  was 
which;  so,  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  the  lighthouse  was  equipped 
with  a  flashing  light,  showing  a  white  flash  followed  by  two  reds. 

The  first  keeper  was  Jonathan  Nash,  who  with  his  numerous 
sons  was  later  destined  to  become  the  pioneer  landlord  of  the  Hill. 
He  had  charge  of  the  light  for  about  27  years.  It  was  during  the 
summer  months  that  he  accommodated  a  few  paying  guests,  and  that 
is  what  probably  paved  the  way  or  gave  them  the  taste  for  inn¬ 
keeping. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  he  came  from.  In  the 
census  of  Rhode  Island  taken  in  1774  there  were  two  Jonathan  Nash 
families  listed  as  living  within  the  township  of  Charlestown.  At  that 
time  our  Jonathan  would  be  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Aside  from 
the  census  I  can  find  no  record  of  either  family  being  there.  In  the 
will  of  Jonathan  Burdick,  dated  March  20,  1787,  and  recorded  at 
Westerly  April  6,  1791,  it  mentions  “my  daughter  Wealthy  Nash,” 
and  in  an  item  in  the  will  he  gives  his  gun  to  “my  beloved  Grandson 
Jonathan  Nash.”  His  marriage  is  recorded  in  the  Westerly  Records 
as  follows:  “Jonathan  Nash  Jr.  son  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Nash  of  Westerly 
&  Betsy  Michel  daughter  to  Mr.  George  Michel  of  Groton  made 
their  personal  appearance  in  Westerly  on  the  7th  day  of  January  1793 
and  were  lawfully  joined  together  in  marriage  by  Isaiah  Willcox, 
Elder.”  In  1802  Benjamin  Pendleton  sold  to  Jonathan  Nash,  Junior, 
“fisherman,”  lot  number  33,  on  the  Pendleton  Lottery  Plat,  at  Lot- 
teryville.  From  the  records  I  presume  that  he  had  three  brothers, 
Nathan,  Asa  and  Isaac;  they  all  were  married  in  Westerly,  but  soon 
moved  away.  Jonathan,  Junior,  and  Betsy  had  ten  children  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Betsy  married  to  James  York,  Jonathan  to  Sally  Gavitt,  Joseph 
Comstock  to  Margaret — ,  James  Sheffield  to  Mary  Ann  Gavitt, 
Lydia  to  Henry  Dickens,  Nathan  to  Eliza  Fitch,  George  Mitchel  to 
Harriet  M.  Bliven,  Ellery  to  Susan  Barber,  Winslow  to  Abbey  Fitch, 
and  Martha  to  Albert  W.  Crandall.  It  is  strange  to  relate  that  all 
of  the  sons  died  in  the  order  of  their  birth.  All  of  the  sons  and  the 
sons-in-law  more  or  less  followed  the  sea  in  their  younger  days,  before 
settling  down  to  life  ashore.  Jonathan  3rd  died  at  sea  off  the  African 
Coast,  and  he  was  buried  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

During  1807  Westerly  collected  from  the  Hill  the  amount  of 
$8.67  in  taxes,  as  follows:  George  Foster,  $4.80,  Peleg  Barber,  $2.67, 
and  the  Naps,  $1.20  I  wonder  if  they  grumbled  about  high  taxes? 

The  ill  feeling  against  the  Mother  Country  came  to  a  head  in 
1812  when  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Coast  Guard  was  again  on  the  alert  against  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  All  was  comparatively  quiet  along  the  local  coast,  except  for 
a  passing  Britisher  now  and  then,  until  1814,  when  the  British  appeared 
in  force  off  Stonington,  and  after  being  refused  the  surrender  of  the 
town  proceeded  to  bombard  it.  The  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw. 
At  the  same  time  the  Westerly  artillery  company  was  called  to  the 
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Hill  to  prevent  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the  British  to 
land.  At  this  time  Napatree  Point  was  much  wider  and  it  was  very 
thickly  wooded. 

During  the  next  year  on  September  23,  1815,  Dame  Nature 
smote  the  coast  with  a  terrible  gale  that  did  irreparable  damage  from 
which  the  shore  line  never  recovered.  This  famous  gale  began  in  the 
Southeast  and  slowly  swung  to  the  Southwest,  spending  its  force  in  a 
few  hours,  but  what  hours  they  were!  A  house  owned  by  Samuel  Bliven 
situated  on  the  Naps  was  washed  down  by  the  mountainous  high  seas. 
These  gigantic  seas  made  never  to  be  recovered  losses  to  the  Naps.  It 
was  this  gale  that  denuded  the  Naps  of  its  thick  woods,  and  reduced  it 
in  size  to  its  present  width.  Keeper  Nash  related  how  he  could  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  coast  line  from  Watch  Hill  Point  to  the  Naps  was  almost 
a  straight  line.  I  wonder  if  that  wasn’t  a  little  bit  exaggerated?  I, 
myself,  can  remember  when  the  bathing  beach  was  much  wider  than  it  is 
now.  Year  by  year  sees  more  and  more  of  the  beach  washed  away.  On 
the  other  hand  Sandy  Point  has  been  making  towards  Rhoades  Folly. 

Also  during  1S15  Trustum  Dickens  of  Stonington  sold  to  George 
Grace  of  Stonington,  mariner,  the  acre  and  a  half  that  he  had  bought 
from  Silas  Babcock.  As  the  deed  mentions  a  house,  and  not  half  a  house, 
I  take  it  that  the  house  might  have  been  moved  onto  Dickens’  land,  or 
the  other  half  might  have  been  torn  down.  Grace  also  bought  from 
George  Foster  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  but  the  deed  mentions  no 
house,  nor  half  of  a  house.  So  thus,  again,  we  find  the  two  acres  under 
one  owner. 

Two  years  later,  in  1817,  Trustum  Dickens  sold  to  Grace  the 
first  five  acres  that  he  bought 'from  Hezekiah  Wilcox.  This  plot  was 
called  the  Grace  Pasture  for  many  years,  but  with  the  advent  of  the 
twentieth  century  this  appellation  has  disappeared. 

During  1822  Jonathan  Nash  made  his  first  purchase  of  land  in 
Watch  Hill  from  Peleg  Barber.  This  piece  was  all  of  the  Desire  Han¬ 
nah  plot  and  half  of  the  Wells  plot.  It  contained  about  30  acres,  and 
the  consideration  was  eight  hundred  dollars.  It  is  the  site  of  the  present 
Ocean  House,  and  where  once  stood  the  Watch  Hill  House. 

Sometime  during  this  period  George  Grace  mortgaged  his  lands, 
and  later  died.  His  widow,  Freelove  Grace,  sold  her  dower  right  to 
this  land  to  Amos  I.  Main,  who  later  sold  this  right  to  Jonathan 
Nash.  In  the  meantime  the  Deputy  Sheriff  sold  the  land  to  Jonathan 
Nash.  This  sale  took  place  during  1826. 

In  1828  Trustum  Dickens  sold  to  Nathan  Fitch  a  small  piece  of 
land  with  a  house  thereon  standing,  which  is  probably  the  one  now 
owned  by  Wm.  H.  Peck.  At  the  same  time  Dickens  sold  to  Nash  four 
acres,  mostly  salt  marsh.  This  piece  was  just  west  of  the  Grace  Pasture, 
and  bordered  on  the  Bay.  During  the  next  year  Nash  purchased  the 
remainder  of  Dickens’  land.  These  purchases  gave  Nash  a  belt  of  land 
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running  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Bay,  with  the  Foster  holdings  on 
either  side. 

From  now  on  it  will  be  easier  for  me,  and  less  confusing  to  the 
reader  if  I  discuss  the  disposal  and  subdivision  of  the  different  estates 
tract  by  tract.  At  this  time  the  land  was  held  as  follows:  George 
Foster  120  acres,  Jonathan  Nash  61  acres,  Napatree  Point,  according  to 
a  deed  this  point  contained  about  298  acres,  which  amount  was  prob¬ 
ably  somebody’s  pipe  dream,  heirs  of  Peleg  Willcox  about  half  an  acre, 
Nathan  Fitch  about  one-quarter  acre,  and  the  Lighthouse  property  with 
four  acres. 

I  will  take  up  the  Jonathan  Nash  tract  first.  It  was  during  1839 
that  he  first  started  selling  his  land  to  relations.  Henry  Dickens  was 
the  first  to  buy,  purchasing  half  an  acre  together  with  half  a  house. 
The  division  line  ran  through  the  “middle  of  the  front  door  of  the 
house  where  I  now  reside.”  This  piece  was  located  on  the  East  side  of 
the  Plimpton  Road.  Later  in  the  same  year  George  Nash  bought  for 
one  hundred  dollars  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  together  with  the  other 
half  of  the  house,  being  just  to  the  east  of  Dickens’  property.  This 
house,  later  enlarged,  was  to  be  the  Dickens’  House,  an  inn,  and  it  was 
torn  down  in  1906.  In  1840  Nathan  Nash  bought  from  his  father  half 
an  acre,  which  was  located  just  to  the  West  of  Dickens’  lot,  and  bor¬ 
dered  on  the  Bay.  Nathan  also  took  to  inn-keeping,  as  he  built  the 
Narragansett  House.  The  inn  remained  in  Nash  hands  for  three  gen¬ 
erations,  before  being  sold  to  Eugene  Barney  and  Anna  Ford.  In 
1843  Jonathan  Nash  sold  to  his  son-in-law,  Albert  Crandall,  a  small 
plot  where  now  stands  the  Catlin  Cottage.  Crandall  later  bought  ad¬ 
joining  plots  which,  together  with  the  first  purchase,  made  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  that  today  is  owned  by  the  Phelps  sisters  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Champlin. 
His  house  is  still  standing,  though  it  has  been  turned  about  and  added 
to,  being  known  as  the  Catlin  House.  In  1844  the  price  of  land  began 
its  skyward  creep,  when  George  Nash  bought  from  his  father  eight 
acres  with  a  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  for  $2500.  This  was 
the  site  of  the  Watch  Hill  House  we  knew,  and  at  the  time  the  original 
Watch  Hill  House  had  probably  been  built  for  some  years.  The 
original  Watch  Hill  House  after  being  added  to  a  number  of  times  was 
detached  from  the  wing  that  had  been  built  to  the  North,  and  moved  to 
where  now  stands  the  stucco  cottage  of  Miss  Bush.  Serving  as  an 
annex  it  stood  there  for  a  number  of  years  until  the  land  was  sold  to 
Miss  Bush  at  which  time  it  was  again  moved  to  its  present  site,  oppo¬ 
site  the  cottage  of  A.  C.  Shinkle.  It  owes  its  escape  from  the  great  con¬ 
flagration  of  1916  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  men  from  Fort  Mans¬ 
field  and  their  hose  line.  Next  year,  1845,  Winslow  Nash  bought  from 
his  father  half  an  acre.  This  was  located  North  of  Nathan’s  and  West 
of  Dickens’.  Winslow  also  had  the  yen  for  inn-keeping,  as  he  built 
the  Bay  View  blouse,  now  known  as  the  Bay  View  Apartments.  During 
the  same  year  Joseph,  another  son,  bought  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
this  being  the  site  of  the  present  Plimpton  House.  Joseph  later  sold  this 
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to  William  Nash.  Also,  during  the  same  year,  Jonathan  set  aside  a 
burial  plot  as  there  were  “no  provisions  in  the  disposition  of  my  estate 
for  a  family  burying  ground,  and  being  desirous  to  provide  for  the  same, 
do  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  give  and  grant  to  my 
son  a  certain  lot  of  land  situate  on  the  Southerly  side  of  the  Weils’  lot 
so  called,  &  adjoining  land  on  the  South  of  said  George  M.  Nash. 
Containing  one-quarter  acre  and  is  now  occupied  as  such.”  The  site 
of  this  burying  ground,  I  think,  was  about  where  the  front  porch  of 
the  Ocean  House  is  located.  All  of  the  Nash  family  that  were  interred 
there  have  been  removed  to  the  Nash  plot  at  River  Bend  Cemetery.  As 
George  Nash  was  the  possessor  of  the  Watch  Hill  House,  he  sold  the 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  the  half  of  a  house  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Henry  Dickens,  for  350  dollars  in  1846.  The  next  year  Joseph  Nash 
sold  to  William  Nash  his  three-quarters  acre  and  a  house.  This 
house  was  later  moved  to  Lower  Pawcatuck  by  placing  it  on  a  barge. 
The  house  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  on  Mechanic  Street  just  North  of 
the  thread  mill.  Jonathan  Nash  died  in  1846  at  the  age  of  83  years. 
It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  his  heirs  sold  the  estate  to  Lemuel 
Vose  and  to  George  M.  Nash.  Vose  bought  two  sections  for  $1141. 
The  first  section  was  about  14  acres  bordering  on  the  Ocean  and  part 
of  the  Desire  Hannah  plot.  The  other  section  contained  about  15  acres, 
and  included  the  Grace  Pasture  and  quite  a  frontage  on  the  Bay.  The 
:section  that  George  Nash  took  contained  six  acres  and  was  the  present 
Ocean  House  Grounds  on  the  East  side  of  Bluff  Avenue.  In  1855 
George  Nash  bought  from  Joseph  Thompson  three  lots,  the  first  being 
three  acres  lying  on  the  West  side  of  Bluff  Avenue  and  opposite  the 
Ocean  House.  The  other  two  plots  were  small  ones  to  straighten 
-boundary  lines.  In  1850  and  1859,  George  Nash  bought  much  of  the 
beach  land  westward  from  the  lighthouse  property.  In  1865  he  sold 
the  Watch  Hill  House  and  some  surrounding  land  to  Sarah  H.  Berger 
for  $38,000.  She,  in  turn,  sold  to  Messrs.  D.  F.  Larkin,  W.  H.  Chap¬ 
man  and  H.  Campbell;  they  in  turn  sold  to  the  Hales,  and  after  the 
<ieath  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale,  the  Watch  Hill  House  came  to  A.  C. 
.Shinkle  and  James  M.  Pendleton. 

Now  for  the  small  plot  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Peleg  Willcox. 
During  1838  Horace  Willcox,  who  was  a  son  of  Isaac  Willcox,  who 
was  a  son  of  Peleg  Willcox,  sold  to  William  W.  Rodman  of  Stonington 
this  lot  and  house  for  $300.  Think  of  buying  a  lot  and  house  on 
Watch  Hill  for  $300 1  Horace  Willcox  in  his  deed  to  Rodman  men¬ 
tions,  “the  same  house  and  lot  where  my  Father  Isaac  Wilcox  formerly 
lived”.  In  1840  Rodman  sold  to  Isaac  W.  Gavitt.  In  1848  Isaac 
Gavitt  bought  Wm.  Nash’s  land  and  house;  so  in  1849  he  deeded  the 
“Wilcox  lot”  to  James  L.  Gavitt  for  $60.  Note  that  the  house  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  deed  not  mentioning  it.  Again  in  1852  the  lot  is  sold  to 
Benjamin  K.  Langworthy  of  Hopkinton  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
year  later  he  sold  it  to  Albert  Crandall.  In  1855  Crandall  sold  the 
same  half  acre  known  as  the  “Wilcox  lot”  to  Joseph  S.  York  for  160 
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dollars.  The  Yorks  have  told  me  that  when  this  lot  was  purchased 
there  was  a  foundation,  but  no  house.  The  land  has  remained  in  York 
hands  to  the  present  day. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  at  this  time  that  Isaac  Gavitt  sold  to  John 
D.  Harvey  for  $200.30  the  three-quarters  of  an  acre  with  a  dwelling 
house  that  formerly  belonged  to  Wm.  Nash.  In  1865  Harvey  sold 
out  to  Andrew  S.  Plimpton  of  Hartford.  It  was  he  who  built  the 
hotel  that,  today,  bears  his  name.  Harvey  obeyed  the  Greeley  saying  of 
“Go  West,  Young  Man,”  but  after  a  few  years  he  grew  homesick  for 
the  sea,  and  returned  to  the  Hill.  Of  his  three  sons,  one  survives  and 
still  resides  at  Watch  Hill:  Captain  Emulus  B.  Harvey.  As  a  young 
man  Captain  Harvey  followed  the  sea  like  all  the  young  bloods  of  the 
Hill.  He  served  during  the  World  War  in  the  Navy,  and  later  was 
a  pilot  on  one  of  the  New  London  ferry  boats  until  they  were  laid  off. 

Now  for  the  George  Foster  holdings.  The  old  homestead  known 
as  the  Foster  House  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Adams.  George  Foster  sold 
his  120  acres  to  Clarke  Davis  of  Stonington  for  four  thousand  dollars 
in  1834.  This  land  had  remained  in  Foster  hands  for  eighty  years,  the 
■father  having  bought  it  in  1754.  Davis  held  this  land  until  1848  when 
he  sold  to  Lemuel  Vose  for  $3600.  A  week  or  so  later  Vose  added  the 
Nash  property  to  his  acres.  In  1850  Vose  sold  to  Joseph  L.  Thompson 
16  acres  for  800  dollars.  This  sale  included  land  to  the  east  of  the 
Plimpton  House  and  the  land  owned  today  by  Walter  S.  Price.  In 
1859  Vose  sold  to  George  Nash  twelve  acres  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 
This  plot  was  about  the  same  piece  that  Hezekiah  Wilcox  sold  to 
Jonathan  Foster,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Watch  Hill  Point.  People 
at  the  time  considered  Nash  crazy  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  a  pile  of 
sand,  but  he  had  the  last  laugh,  as  he  sold  the  High  Bank  site  for 
$15,000.  Believe  it  or  not  a  la  Ripley.  During  1865  Vose  sold  various 
small  pieces  to  Albert  Crandall  and  Joseph  York,  a  piece  on  the  Bay 
to  Plimpton  and  one  to  D.  F.  Larkin.  In  1871  Vose  sold  to  Nathaniel 
R.  Chase  about  two  acres  that  surrounded  on  three  sides  the  Nathan 
Fitch  quarter  acre  which  had  also  been  purchased  by  Chase.  Chase  in 
turn  sold  this  to  John  D.  Harvey,  whose  heirs  sold  to  Capt.  Walter 
H.  Davis,  who  in  turn  sold  in  1907  to  the  present  owner,  Wm.  H. 
Peck.  Vose  sold  his  remaining  land  to  C.  J.  Everett  who  made  a 
half-hearted  effort  to  sell  the  land  as  cottage  sites,  but  only  eight  sales 
resulted.  In  1886  he  sold  out  to  Lyneas  Norton,  Jacob  S.  Burnet,  and 
Walter  St.  John  Jones  for  the  sum  of  $22,500.  It  was  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  formed  the  Syndicate  that  was  successful  in  disposing  of  all 
the  land. 

Of  the  Napatree  section  I  have  not  as  yet  completed  my  research 
work;  so  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  story  only  as  far  as  I  have  it.  In 
1804  James  and  Ezra  Babcock  sold  the  “Naps”  to  Daniel  Babcock,  and 
he,  at  once,  sold  to  Joseph  Barber  and  Joseph  Congdon  a  piece  about 
175  rods  long,  running  w’est  from  Bay  Street  and  containing  about  10 
acres.  Some  years  later,  during  1829,  Joseph  Congdon,  now  of  Pom- 
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<fret,  sold  his  half  interest  to  Isaac  Champlin.  In  the  meantime  Sylvester 
Gavitt  had  purchased  the  land  to  the  west.  In  1843  Isaac  Champlin 
sold  his  half  interest  to  Warren  G.  Frazier.  In  1850  George  Nash 
purchased  from  Frazier  this  half  interest,  Frazier  reserving,  however, 
the  right  to  cross  said  land  and  collect  sea  weed.  This  portion  finally 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Larkin  family.  They,  through  three 
generations,  have  vastly  improved  the  property,  making  it  what  it  is 
today,  the  safest  and  best  bathing  beach  on  the  coast,  of  which  Watch 
Hill  is  justly  proud. 

Of  the  Vose  land  bought  by  Joseph  L.  Thompson,  some  of  it  went 
to  Dickens,  some  to  George  Nash,  and  some  to  Crandall.  The  part 
that  Thompson  retained  was  w'here  the  Atlantic  House  was  erected. 

Many  of  the  deeds  up  to  quite  recently  refer  to  Watch  Hill  Cove 
es  Pawcatuck  Bay,  or  Pawcatuck  River  when  using  that  body  of  water 
as  a  bounds.  In  one  deed  it  was  referred  to  as  Wilcox’s  Cove. 

Before  ringing  down  the  curtain  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  induge  in  a  few  general  remarks  of  interest. 

Of  the  hotels,  the  Watch  Hill  House  came  first,  being  run  by  the 
Nash  family.  It  is  claimed  that  George  Nash  opened  this  house  in 
1840,  but  I  think  that  his  father,  Jonathan  Nash,  probably  managed  it 
earlier,  as  George  Nash  didn’t  purchase  the  land  and  buildings  until 
1844.  In  1856  the  Atlantic  House  opened  its  doors  and  enjoyed  the 
cream  of  the  trade  until  about  1869.  It  was  first  managed  by  Dickens 
and  Taylor  for  a  few  years,  they  being  succeeded  by  O.  Spencer.  During 
(its  last  years  before  the  fire,  it  was  renamed  the  Colonial  House  and 
was  owned  by  Walter  Price.  The  Plimpton  House  was  built  shortly 
after  1865  by  A.  S.  Plimpton  who  had  managed  the  newly  built  Dixon 
House  in  Westerly.  It  has  been  owned  by  numerous  people  since. 
John  Kebabian,  who  died  during  the  latter  part  of  April  1936,  was  a 
late  owner.  He  made  many  marked  improvements,  built  five  cottages, 
and  lost  them  all  recently  by  a  mortgage  sale  to  the  Washington  Trust 
Co.  The  Larkin  House  was  built  in  1869,  and  after  some  additions 
became  the  largest  hotel  at  the  Hill,  being  owned  and  run  by  the 
Larkins  for  many  years.  It  was  sold  to  the  Griscoms,  and  razed  in  the 
fall  of  1906.  After  George  Nash  sold  the  Watch  Hill  House,  he  felt 
lost  without  a  hotel  to  manage;  so  he  built  the  Ocean  House.  This 
hotel  later  became  the  property  of  the  Brewer  family,  who  have  owned 
it  ever  since.  Of  the  smaller  inns  there  were  the  Narragansett  House, 
the  Bay  View  House,  and  the  Dickens’  House.  The  last  hotel  to  be 
built  was  the  Columbia  House,  now  owned  by  Walter  S.  Price. 

Regarding  transportation:  Originally  there  was  but  one  road,  or 
driftway  running  from  Westerly  to  the  Point.  Early  travelers  in  using 
this  driftway  had  to  pass  through  many  gates  which  necessitated  a  halt 
to  open  and  close  the  bars.  It  wasn’t  until  1867  that  the  road  from 
Lotteryville  to  Watch  Hill  was  fenced  in  and  opened  at  a  cost  of  about 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  old  road  or  driftway  is  in  about  the  same 
location  as  the  Westerly  Road  of  today,  but  then  it  ran  clear  to  the 
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Point.  At  first  two  side  roads  were  laid  out  to  run  to  the  Bay  from 
this  road ;  these  side  roads  were  called  the  Plimpton  Road  and  the 
Larkin  Road.  Later  a  cut  was  made  through  the  hills  down  to  the 
Bay  and  was  called  Wauwinnet  Avenue;  this  avenue  connected  with 
Bay  Street  which  also  connected  the  West  ends  of  Plimpton  and 
Larkin  Roads.  In  1894  the  first  of  the  Toonerville  Trolleys  made  their 
runs  to  the  Hill.  At  that  time  when  a  car  came  to  a  hill  and,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  Skipper  was  unable  to  make  the  grade  it  was  a 
case  of  “all  out  and  push”  the  car  over  the  hill.  When  the  local  trolley 
company  was  absorbed  by  a  traction  company,  one  could  go  from  the 
Hill  to  New  London  or  Norwich.  With  the  march  of  time  and  the 
coming  of  the  autos  the  trolley  company  soon  threw  up  the  sponge, 
and  now  the  Hill  is  served  by  buses.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  early 
days  the  really  pleasant  way  to  come  to  the  Hill  was  by  boat,  as  there 
were  a  number  of  steamboats  making  Watch  Hill  one  of  their  terminals, 
and,  as  my  good  friend  Mr.  Everett  Barns  in  his  book  on  the  steam¬ 
boats  of  Westerly  has  gone  over  the  ground  so  very  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  add  anything.  Today  the  steamboats  are 
only  a  memory. 

The  “Little  School  House”  was  built  on  land  sold  to  the  School 
District  by  George  Nash.  It  was  a  small  unpretentious  building  being 
about  ten  feet  by  twenty-five  and  having  a  seating  capacity  of  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  pupils.  Many  of  the  natives  of  that  time  received 
their  education  there.  It  was  built  about  1852  and  served  for  49  years, 
after  which  the  Watch  Hill  pupils  were  taken  to  the  Avondale  school 
by  stage  when  the  town  of  Westerly  absorbed  the  School  District.  Since 
the  closing  of  the  Avondale  school  the  Watch  Hill  children  go  to 
Westerly. 

To  James  L.  Howard  should  go  the  honor  for  building,  in  1870, 
the  first  house  at  the  Hill  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  summer  residence. 
This  house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  cottage  now  owned  by  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  Newberry.  Albert  Crandall  sold  his  house  to  ex-Govcrnor 
Catlin ;  James  S.  Nash  sold  his  to  E.  K.  Hunt  and  with  these  sales  these 
houses  became  summer  residences.  As  I  pen  these  lines  I  read  in  The 
Westerly  Sun  of  a  fire  that  swept  the  interior  of  the  old  house  of  James 
S.  Nash,  on  the  evening  of  April  28,  1936. 

In  1876  George  Nash  gave  the  land  where  now  stands  the  Watch 
Hill  Chapel.  It  wasn’t  until  the  summer  of  1887  that  dedication  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  the  new  chapel.  From  that  time  onward  the  chapel 
has  been  added  to  and  renovated  until  we  have  the  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  looking  building  of  today.  It  is  truly  a  Union  Chapel;  Mass  is 
held  in  the  early  morning;  a  service  is  held  by  a  visiting  clergyman 
during  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  colored  people  hold  a  service 
in  the  basement.  In  the  basement  there  is  also  a  heated  room  which  was 
used  as  a  Sunday  School  room  during  the  winter  by  the  natives  in  the 
good  old  days  when  Watch  Hill  could  boast  of  a  large  winter  popula¬ 
tion. 
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During  1879  the  first  Life  Saving  Station  was  opened  with  Joshua 
P.  Clark  in  charge.  Heretofore  there  was  only  a  lifeboat  under  cover 
to  be  used  by  any  volunteers  that  might  happen  to  be  among  those 
present  when  an  occasion  arose  for  its  use.  Watch  Hill  had  always 
needed  a  Life  Saving  Station,  but  it  took  the  big  noise  that  went  up 
about  the  Metis  matter  to  inoculate  the  government  with  the  idea 
that  such  a  station  was  needed  and  might  be  beneficial;  even  at  that 
it  took  about  seven  years  for  the  inoculation  to  take  effective  effect. 

There  was  a  time  during  1886  that  Watch  Hill,  together  with 
Lotteryville,  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  at  Providence  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  town,  but  through  a  technicality  the  Legislature  was  unable 
to  act  on  the  proposal.  The  main  grievance  seemed  to  be  that  West¬ 
erly  was  “not  doing  right  by  our  Neil.”  The  amount  of  taxes  collected 
by  the  town  from  this  locality  then  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  annually,  and  very  little  of  this  amount  was  being  spent  in  main¬ 
taining  the  local  roads  which  were  in  a  very  sad  state. 

Prior  to  1901  Watch  Hill’s  landscape  was  dotted  here  and  there 
with  many  windmills  pumping  water  up  from  as  many  wells  to  supply 
their  owners  with  running  water.  But  with  the  granting  of  the  Watch 
Hill  Fire  District  Charter  and  the  piping  of  Westerly  water  to  the 
Hill,  the  windmills  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past  and  have  vanished, 
though  today  two  of  the  more  elaborate  and  substantial  ones  remain. 
One  of  them  is  located  on  the  property  of  the  late  Vachel  Anderson. 
The  other,  after  more  than  thirty-five  years,  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  even  today  at  times  the  big  wheel  can  be  seen  revolv¬ 
ing  with  the  wind.  Better  look  out  Mr.  Hale  or  Mr.  Ford  will  get  it! 
During  1909-1910  the  Fire  District  secured  a  bill  from  the  General 
Assembly  creating  the  Park  Commission  and  allowing  them  to  buy  the 
land  and  buildings  on  the  West  side  of  Bay  Street  from  Frank  Larkin’s 
line  to  the  property  of  Wm.  H.  Peck.  At  the  time  there  was  a  number 
of  ugly  looking  shacks  on  part  of  this  property.  These  shacks  were 
torn  down  and  the  water  front  improved.  At  the  same  time  the  Dis¬ 
trict  assumed  control  of  the  Plimpton  and  Watch  Hill  docks,  the  latter 
dock  used  to  be  called  the  Larkin  dock,  and  of  the  Shore  Dinner  House 
long  famous  for  its  shore  dinners  put  up  by  “Whale  Larkin.”  The  Dis¬ 
trict  rented  this  house  for  a  number  of  years  before  it  was  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  a  parking  space.  Quite  recently  the  old  stone  wall  on 
the  waterfront  was  removed,  and  a  new  one  built  with  a  walk  along 
the  top  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  fine  new  Fire  Station  was  built  to 
house  the  District’s  three  pieces  of  fire  fighting  apparatus. 

Shortly  after  the  Spanish-American  War  somebody  sold  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  idea  that  a  fort  was  needed  on  the  West  end  of  Napatree 
Point.  So  the  War  Department  acquired  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  West  end  of  the  Naps,  including  all  of  Sandy  Point. 
When  the  fort  was  constructed  it  was  named  Fort  Mansfield.  The 
fort  was  equipped  with  six  guns  from  eight-inch  ones  down.  This  fort 
•was  supposed  to  protect  the  passage  between  Watch  Hill  Point  and 
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Fisher’s  Island.  During  1906  or  1907  the  Navy  and  the  Army  fought 
a  sham  battle  here.  The  Navy  under  command  of  Admiral  R.  D.  Evans 
landed  safely  on  the  East  Beach,  out  of  reach  of  the  fort’s  guns,  and 
charged  down  the  Fort  Road.  The  landing  party  was  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  fire  of  the  ships’  guns,  so  the  referees  gave  the  Navy  the  de¬ 
cision.  If  the  fort  had  been  equipped  with  high  angle  mortars,  the 
fleet  would  not  have  been  able  to  approach  the  coast  and  land  marines 
(“first  to  land”)  and  sailors  without  hindrance.  For  that  reason  the 
fort  was  later  abandoned  with  a  sergeant’s  guard  as  caretakers.  During 
the  World  War  the  guns  were  taken  away,  placed  on  special  mounts 
and  used  in  France.  It  was  during  1926  that  the  War  Department  sold 
the  land  and  buildings  by  auction  to  a  group  of  Watch  Hill  cottage 
people.  With  depression  times  upon  them,  the  cottagers  were  unable 
to  carry  the  load,  and  the  Bank  was  left  to  hold  the  bag. 

On  the  evening  of  October  19,  1916,  Watch  Hill  was  visited  by 
a  terrible  conflagration.  The  results  would  have  been  much  worse, 
but  for  a  drenching  rain  that  fell  for  a  long  time  previously.  This  rain 
did  a  good  job  in  wetting  down  many  cottages  that  otherwise  surely 
would  have  gone  up  in  smoke.  The  fire,  which  started  on  an  upper 
floor  of  the  Watch  Hill  House,  was  fanned  by  a  strong  East  wind,  and 
from  lack  of  proper  equipment,  the  volunteer  firemen  -were  unable  to 
stem  the  tide.  The  Volunteers  under  command  of  Chief  Walter  H. 
Nash,  assisted  by  help  and  apparatus  from  Westerly  and  Pawcatuck, 
battled  a  losing  fight.  Soon  Mr.  Hastings’  cottage,  just  West  of  the 
Watch  Hill  House,  caught  and  went  like  a  tinder  box.  At  the  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  were  residing  there.  Mrs.  Hastings,  being 
very  sick,  was  carried  out  just  in  time.  The  next  house  to  go  was  Miss 
Bush’s,  and  after  hers  the’Colonial  House  was  soon  but  a  smoking  pile 
of  embers.  By  this  time  the  only  motor  pump  within  twenty-five  miles 
arrived  from  Mystic,  and  it  was  credited  with  saving  the  lower  floors  of 
the  Columbia  House  that  had  started  to  burn.  Besides  the  Volunteer 
Firemen  that  served  at  this  fire,  great  credit  should  also  go  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Sergeant’s  squad  from  Fort  Mansfield.  It  was  this 
fire  that  awoke  the  voters  to  the  fact  that  better  fire  protection  was 
urgently  needed;  so  the  LaFrance  pumper  was  purchased  and  many 
times  since  has  more  than  paid  for  itself.  The  old  Buick  hose  truck  was 
later  disposed  of,  when  a  new  chemical  and  hose  truck  was  purchased. 
The  latest  piece  of  apparatus  acquired  was  the  hook  and  ladder  truck. 
These  pieces  of  apparatus  are  now  under  the  able  command  of  Chief 
George  W.  Hoxie. 

The  early  Post  Office  at  Watch  Hill  shared  a  small  building  with 
the  ticket  office.  This  building  was  at  the  head  of  the  Watch  Hill 
dock.  When  the  postal  business  outgrew  this  building  Winslow  York, 
the  Postmaster,  erected  a  building  on  the  West  side  of  Bay  Street. 
When  this  part  of  the  village  was  improved  the  post  office  building  was 
moved  to  its  present  site.  Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  the  post  office 
lost  its  rating  as  a  post  office  and  was  made  a  station  of  Westerly.  Sad 
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to  relate  it  also  lost  a  postmaster,  though  it  now  has  a  superintendent. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  office  was  opened  all  year,  but  with  the  New 
Dealers  in  full  power  the  office  has  been  closed  from  November  first 
to  May  first  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  its  steady  patrons. 

Winslow  N.  York  was  the  son  of  Captain  Joseph  C.  York  and 
Elizabeth  Segar  Potter.  He  was  a  descendant  of  James  York  and 
Joannah  who  migrated  to  America  on  the  good  ship  Philip  landing  in 
Virginia,  June  20,  1635.  He  settled  in  Stonington  about  1660.  Wins¬ 
low  York  married  Rhoda  M.  Burdick  and  they  had  three  children,  Leon, 
Edmund,  and  Hazel.  Edmund  York  is  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Watch  Hill  Post  Office. 

At  one  time  there  were  two  burying  grounds  on  the  Hill,  Nash 
and  Foster.  The  Nash  burying  ground  was  on  the  site  of  the  Ocean 
House;  the  bodies  that  had  been  interred  there  have  been  removed  and 
reinterred  in  the  River  Bend  Cemetery.  The  Foster  burying  ground 
was  located  just  to  the  West  of  Wauwinnet  Avenue  between  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Misses  Moore’s  place  and  the  cottage  of  S.  G.  Rea. 
The  Foster  bodies  have  all  been  removed  to  River  Bend  Cemetery  along 
with  others  that  were  interred  there.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a 
few  graves  to  be  found  there.  Two  still  have  legible  inscriptions. 

In  Memory  of 
Israel  Cudworth 
died  Decemr  ye  26 
174O  In  ye  35  year 
of  his  age. 

This  stone  is  of  slate  and  is  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation ;  there 
is  also  a  foot  stone  marked  “1740”. 

The  other  stone  is  sandstone,  and  hasn’t  fared  so  well,  as  it  is  flaking 
badly  and  has  a  piece  broken  off  an  upper  corner. 

In  Memory  — 

Thomas,  son  — 

Thomas  Sc  Abigail 
Wilcox  who  died 
Sep  1 8th  180- 
aged  2  year 
2  Mons  Sc  16  Da- 
Sleep  sleep  sweet  babe 
&  take  thy  rest 
God  called  thee  home 
he  saw  it  best. 

Besides  those  inscribed  stones,  there  are  a  number  of  graves  marked  with 
plain  flat  field  stones.  Perhaps  under  one  of  those  nameless  graves 
sleeps  Hczekiah  Wilcox  or  one  of  the  other  early  settlers  of  this  locality. 
The  first  Pendletons  were  buried  on  the  Southerly  tip  of  Avondale, 
called  Graves’  Point. 
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It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  I  failed  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  century  people  have  spent  many  long 
weary  hours  digging  for  pirates’  gold,  which  turned  out  to  be  not  unlike 
trying  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  rainbow,  for  the  pot  of  gold  that  we  are 
told  is  there.  For  what  place  along  these  shores  hasn’t  been  visited  by  a 
Captain  Kidd  to  bury  his  ill-gotten  gold?  NEWS  FLASH:  “A  person 
was  reported  as  having  found  a  crock  of  gold  coins  among  the  rocks  on 
the  Point.”  May  God  preserve  the  Point. 

And, 

“The  man  stepped  on  a  piece  of  tin, 

The  tin  bended, 

And  the  story  ended.” 


ERRATA 

On  Page  No.  19:  It  should  read:  “Serving  as  an  annex  it  stood  then 
for  a  number  of  years  until  the  land  was  sold  to  Sophie  Moen 
who  later  sold  to  Miss  Bush,  etc.” 

On  Page  No.  24:  The  name  “Hale”  should  be  spelled  “Haile.” 


The  two  maps  on  the  following  pages  and  their 
division  lines  are  drawn  approximately;  the  divi¬ 
sion  lines  have  been  laid  out  according  to  my  con¬ 
ception  from  reading  the  description  of  the 
bounds  in  the  ditferent  deeds.  It  took  a  lot  of 
time,  gaining  a  clue  from  this  deed,  and  a  clue 
from  that  deed,  and  then  working  them  together; 
it  was  a  great  task,  as  a  good  hard  Jig-saw 
Puzzle  would  prove. 
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